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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


i| blessing of Providence, we have neither 


WOODWORTH & HUESTIS, | of us a family to drag down with us into 





would instantly pounce like harpies upon 
their devoted prey. His only hope was 
in flight, and there was no time to be 
lost. 

His arrangements were all completed 


ithe gulph of ruin.” 

| The word family, either by accident or 
design, was pronounced somewhat em- 
| Phatical, and Woodville felt the rebuke. || in the course of the day; and having 
| But that was not all he felt; for he re- | written a long letter to his uncle, ex- 
| iflected, that his own thoughtless extra- pressing his gratitude for all his kindness, 
_vagance had forever shut from his view | | and his remorse for not having made a 


Hess flattering hopes which consoled his | better return, and explaining the irreme- 








juncle ; that his own private debts, which | diable cause of his sudden and clandes- 


| his expensive pleasures had accumulated, | | tine disappearance, he left his lodgings 





| 


Some extensive failures in Savannah | 


and Charleston, in which the house of ! he beheld nothing in the dismal perspec: | 
Owen & Woodville was deeply interest- | tive but voluntary exile or perpetual im-_ 
ed, involved the latter in such serious || prisonment. 
embarrassments, as to compel them, at | violent for suppression, and he precipi- 
once, to stop business and suspend dis-! tately left the compting-house to give 
This event diverted Wood- | | them vent in solitude. 


bursements. 


ville’s attention from every other obec), 


On a critical inspection of the books, 
it was found, that the whole of Owen’s 


fortune (to the acquisition of which he) 


had devoted so many years of perseve- 
ring industry) would scarcely meet the 
exigencies of this unexpected disaster. 
A consciousness, however, of having ever 
acted correctly in his dealings with his 
fellow men, supported him under the 
pressure of such a heavy misfortune ; 
and he smiled with a heartfelt satisfac- 
tion, when, on footing the last page of the 
balance-sheet, he found that no human 
being (except his own relatives) would 
suffer through his unfortunate specula- 
tions, but that every creditor would be 
satisfied in as short a time, as, under 
such circumstances, could be reasonably 
expected. As he closed the book, he 
seized the hand of his desponding ne- 
phew, and exclaimed : 

‘** Take courage, my lad—every thing 
is fair and square ; we have only to be- 
gin the world anew—and even at my age, 
that idea has nothing in it very terrible. 
If I feel a pang, it is for your sake ; but, 
perhaps, it is all for the best, even if we 
never rise again; since, through the 





'were mill-stone weights from which no- || about midnight, repaired to the general 
thing could relieve him. He could per: _ stage office, and took a seat for Worces- 
ceive ‘“*no hook to hang a hope on.’’ || ter, at which place he arrived in season 
| He looked back on the past with regret | to breakfast with his friend Flanders, to 
and remorse: : and contemplated the fu- | whom he immediately confided the story 
ture with the haggard eye of despair, for of his misfortunes. 

After much consultation on the subject, 
it was arranged, that the fugitive should 
remain with his friend, until he could 

procure from his uncle, (and other gen- 
tlemen of influence to whom he could 
safely confide his intentions,) letters of 

Should this faithful history of sacis be ;intve/aetton to mercantile houses in any 
fortunate enough to outlive its author for | of the southern cities, and then to pro- 
half a century, the astonished reader of ceed accordingly. Having placed this 
that day will learn, that at the period | business in a regular train, he next de- 
when these events took place, imprisone || | voted his attention to an affair of a still 
ment for debt was tolerated in this land |™ore private nature, which he did not 
of liberty! Yes, reader—even when | confide even to Flanders. This was an 
the nineteenth century had wasted twen- | ‘affecting epistle to Selina, bidding her an 
ty years, that infamous relic of roy: al || eternal adieu, as his persecuting destiny 
despotism and Gothic superstition—that | '| had destroyed the tender hope which he 
demon of persecution and private re- | ‘had so lately cherished, of one day call- 
venge, which had been for so many ages 1 ing her his own. He concluded in the 
worshipped as a god, by civilized Malice |, following language :— 
and christian Avarice—that twin- -monster || ** Let Fate dispose of me as she plea- 
of the Spanish Inquisition, and the unna- ||ses—though | may merit her frowns, I 
tural parent of perjury and fraud—was | will smile at her malice ; but, oh! may 
still glutted with human victims, immola- || you be happy as you deserve. May in- 
ted by free-born christians, on the altar| dulgent Heaven ever protect you, and 
of relentless Moloch! In Boston, the|) shower down its choisest blessings on 
boasted cradle of Liberty, the savage sys-|\ your head. I fly, | know not whither ; 
tem still existed in its highest state of re. || but I do not expect to fly from misery ; 
fined barbarity. but the load will become light and easy, 

This was the persecuting fiend which|| if 1 can learn that you are happy. May 
now haunted the imagination of Wood- || peace and tranquillity be the constant in- 





His emotions became too 





| ville. He knew that his personal liberty || mates of your bosom, and a husband that 

was suspended by a thread, which, once|| deserves the possession of such excel- 
severed, could never be re-united Aj lence, the sharer of all your joys. Adieu, 
few hours would circulate the news of "° 

















dearest girl—adieu—adieu !—Adieu ! 
his embarrassments among hundreds who|| The next mail from Boston furmshed 


‘ es essays, which engages attention and sym- | 
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him with the requisite letters, ‘lishar | 


with a generous remittance from his un- 


cle. He then took an affectionate leave 
of his friend, and departed in the 
southern stage. 


[ To be continued.) 
= || 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


CHARITY. 


As sketches of society, we know of 


none more faithful and more beautiful, 
than those described by the ‘‘ Hermit in 
London.” There is in them so much 
fidelity, that they bring the models from 


opportunity to the exercise of the best 
affections. 


cultivated ; which furnishes the means to, 
‘communicate happiness by multiplied in- 

‘fluences ; ; and, at the same time, fre- 
‘quently removes the individual who en- 
joys it, beyond all concern for the attain- 

| ment or preservation of its inherent pri- 
vileges. From the nature of the human 
mind, it might be inferred, that such a 
condition would inspire the most perfect 
tranquillity, and that self-complacency 


{ would extend itself from the favoured in- 


which they are copied, back to our re- | dividual to the judgment and the feelings | 


collection, or introduce us to scenes and 
characters in perfect affinity with our 
previous knowledge of life and human 
nature. There is a charm of vivacity in 
+ the style and the subjects of these little 


pathy, without the least effort on the 
part of the reader , which makes folly 
amusing, without making us ill-natured ; 

and excites that benevolent laughter 
which is purified from all infusion of ma- 
lignity. Their chief beauty is the fine 
moral tone which animates every exhibi- 
tion of character, and which, without an- 
nouncing a principle, or referring to a 

theory, insinuates the most admirable 
lessons of conduct. When the Hermit 


entertains us with the frivolous and the i character of ‘‘ Lady Eleanore, the Dean’s | 
foolish, the imagination involuntarily sup- | wife,” who came to visit the brilliant | 


plies a contrast, and suggests a prefer-| Lady Mary, as she was about to make a 


ence. He does not assault our door 
and knock us up at midnight, saying, 
‘** why sleepest thou in torpor and apa- 
thy,” but like a sweet serenade, his 
strain comes over us, rousing our dor- 
mant ‘sensibilities, awakening the recol- 
lection of better feelings, and breaking 
and penetrating that dry and hard surface 


of selfishness, with which artificial man- 


ners and habits have encrusted all that is 
melting and expansive in the human 
breast. The ferocity of savages, and 
the crimes of the uninstructed poor, do 
not furnish an argument half so strong in 
favour of natural depravity, as the cold- 
ness, indifierence, uncharitableness, and 
exclusive self-love, which chills and h4r- 


dens the heart in a certain situation of 


life—that very situation which appears 
to include in itself, all the circumstances 


_with which he should regard every ob: || 
|ject around him. It might be presumed, 
that the mildness and sweetness of in- 
born feeling would diffuse itself sponta- | 
“neously, and that the conscious exemp- 


inspire lenity to those whom temptation | 
may have driven to crime, and excite | 
compassion for others oppressed with 
grief, or soured with disappointment. 
The very reverse of this presumptive | 





purely ideal. It may be found in No. 
XXIL. of the Hermit in London—it is the 


jtour of shopping accompanied by the 
Hermit. 

feos Lady Eleanore now entered the 
apartment. She perceived that Lady 
“Mary was going out, and made her visit 
very short. She came to request the 
former to give a young lady arrived from 
the country, a seat in her box at the 
opera, and to petition in favour of an 
officer’s widow under peculiar circum- 
stances of distress. Lady Mary granted 
both these requests, and was so moved 
by the eloquence of Lady Eleanore, in 
behalf of the widow, that she accompanied 


pity, which trembled like a diamond in 
her eye, and reflected her beauties with 
tenfold lustre. 


i} te During Lady Eleanore’s short stay, 





which favour the development, and give 





amongst modern ladies, and very becom- 


The state of affluence is 
that which presents “ the gayest, happi- | 
est attitude of things ;’’ that which ex- | 
|hibits the human being most refined and | 


tion from vice, and from sorrow, would | 


a most generous donation by a tear of 


1 remarked a quality im her very rare 


ing in the wife of a divine, namely, real. 
genuine charity, in its most delicate kind, 
and in its noblest form; I mean that 
charity which judges mildly of humanity, 
is prone to praise, warm in panegyric, 
backward or slow to blame, silent in the 
‘midst of slander, and apologetical for the 
failings of others. She is the only woman 
‘|of my acquaintance who possesses this 
treasure of the mind. 

* The extravagant and ruined Lady 
Rackrent was named; she pitied her 
embarrassment because she knew she 
| had a good heart, that she had done ge- 
nerous things, and was profuse from want 
of order, but not from want of principle. 
Mrs. Mirabel’s dreadful temper was next 
'| made the subject matter of conversation : 
| she regretted extremely that so worthy a 
| woman should have so little control over 
herself ; but a variety of misfortunes and 
bad health had rendered her temper ra- 
ther uneven, and she suffered so much 
|| from it herself, that she became rather 
an object of compassion than of resent- 
| ment. The newspaper lying on the 
| table, contained Lady Lightfoot’s fauz pas 
| and elopement; both were mentioned : 














result, so perpetually meets our obser-',she turned the conversation, and only 
vation, and so much excites our regret, 
that we were particularly struck by an | ea 
|exception to it, which we hope is not 


enegrves that she knew her at a very 
rly age, that her heart and her dispo- 
sition were admirable, and that it was so 
| painful to her not to think well of her, 
| that she could not bear the subject. 

‘* What a contrast to Mrs Marvelous, 
and to hosts of male and female gossips! 
| Slander is the food of their idle hours, 
the seasoning of their conversation. 
Their breath, like a blight in the midst 
of summer, withers every thing that it 
touches ; whilst Lady Eleanore’s, like 
the bland breeze of a salubrious clime, 
revivifies and refreshes.” 

This charming example, whether it is 
borrowed from real life, or is only an 
imaginary personification of that charity 
which covereth a multitude of sins, hard- 
ly needs a commentary ; there is an al- 
luring loveliness in it, which, if we re- 
gard it with a conviction of its actual ex- 
istence, might withdraw us from the con- 
templation of vice and error, and deter- 
mine us by its intrinsic beauty, to aban- 
don the indulgence of a censorious dis- 
position and every unfriendly sentiment. 
But the power of inveterate habit will 











|} our nature, and impel us to the eternal 


still fix our attention to the blemishes of 
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reprehension of those whom we choose || nor after, around nor beneath, but taking || 
. e . . | 
to summon to the bar of our judgment 2 single point in the surface of fact, and | 


Perhaps it will not be without use to in- 
quire into some of the causes which en- 
gender this disposition, and to exhibit 
some of the consequences which flow 
from it, particularly as it operates in the 
better classes of society among ourselves. 
The habit of unjust censure is at first 
produced by imitation. Foolish and ig: | 
norant people blame with zeal and with- | 
out proof, and we catch their warmth and | 


. . . . . ! . 
their prejudices, and adopt their views | easy and agreeable to us to believe. 


and their language, before our under- | 


standings are sufficiently enlightened by | tions of happiness and peace of mind. 
any principles of justice, to enable us to We may be much pleased with the suc- 
comprehend the fallacy which misleads | cess of our own malice, with the morti- 


| 





i 
us, or to estimate the injury we inflict | 


upon others. ‘The theory of universal 


and total depravity, is a dogma early in- | representations, with the deference which 
culcated upon many, and by its indirect |is paid to our discernment. 
influence, affects others to whom it has | pleasure is spurious and insignificant. 
not been formally stated ; it wants illus- | The pleasures of candour and benevo- 
tration—the ignorant are not furnished | lence are infinitely greater. The plea- 
with abundant and unquestionable evi- | sure of contemplating goodness, in all its 
dences of it ; but a short way to establish | gradations and modifications, is in itself! 
its truth is, to observe its prevalence | exquisite. We can never entirely sepa- 
every where, and to perceive its mani- |rate oursclves from those whom we’! 


convincing ourselves of it without regard | 
to any circumstances which establish its | 
certainty, or shake its probability. The 
love of novelty, the love of the marvel- 
lous, the desire to gratify those propen- 
sities in others, and the desire to pro- 
duce a high opinion of our own sagacity, 
all concur to make us presuming, credu- 
lous, and self-confident, and to make us 
fond of communicating to others what is 


Justice and truth are the very founda- 


fication of those we hate, with the cre- 
dulity with which others believe our mis- 








But this | 


i 





it is hardly to be named as the occasion 
of moral blame, with the spirit of cen- 
sure which assumes the name of virtue, 
and which affects its office and its praise. 
This specious folly infuses bitterness into 
the heart, and corrupts the judgment ; it 
confines the attention to whatever is 
worthless and degrading ; it sharpens vi- 
gilance only to multiply objects of defor- 
mity and occasions of ill will ; and by the 
perpetual influence of the favourite sub- 
jects of contemplation, actually commu- 
nicates the very nature of those subjects 
to the mind that is fixed upon them. We 
cannot dwell always in the abodes of dis- 
ease, and inhale its tainted breath, with- 
out apprehension or care, but its subtle 
pestilence will impair the vigour and pu- 
rity of health ; nor can we accustom our- 
selves to all that is mean, false, sensual, 
unkind, and foolish, with the attendant 


| emotions of suspicion, anger, hatred, and 
| contempt, without acquiring a character 
| which is any thing but pure, lovely, and” 
| praiseworthy. 


If we would form such a 


‘character, we are told, we must think of 


those things which constitate loveliness, 
purity, and honour ; and we cannot think 


i ° - ! @ - 
festation in every body ; that is, to call | pratse or blame ; it is common nature that | of them unless we perceive them, nor 
all actions by its name, and to fix the re- |we discuss when we describe an indivi- || perceive them unless we search for them 


proach of it wherever we can. Pride 


and envy frequently envenom the breath’ 


of slander. We hate the superiority of 
others. When we can show that we 
despise the fault which tarnishes another, | 


it implies that we are exalted above him {turns the attention from their higher 


. . . t 
we condemn ; it shows that our opinions 
are wiser than his actions; that we are) 


- free from the passions or follies which | 


degrade him. It shows, if we have not 
the advantages and virtues to boast that 
distinguish him, we have others that ex- 
alt us in comparison with his defects. 
We never condemn the vices of which 
we are notoriously guilty, except with 
the view to deceive others into the be- 
lief, that the odium of them is falsely at- 
tached to us. 

This habit of detraction proceeds, often, 
from superficial observation and reflec- 
tion, from the same misuse of tie think- 
ing faculty as is frequently exhibited in 
the carelessness and imperfection with 
which we apply the senses. We have 
ears that hear not, and eyes that see not, 
the half that is presented to them. In 
the same wiy we often make up our 


dual ; the better it is, the better we are ; | where they are to be found—in the vir- 


the more we love it, the happier we feel. tues of dur fellow creatures ; and found, 


' 
' 


Complacency is a more agreeable seit too, mingled with infirmities, sullied by 


ment than dislike and distrust. To ob- 


vices, and obscured by misfortunes. It 


serve only what is ludicrous in others, || is sufficient, perhaps, to address self-love 


ties. A successful mimic may be ad-| 
mired for the felicity with which he’ 
catches the flying traits of character, fur | 
the talent with which he represents them, | 
for the accuracy and expressiveness of | 
his exhibitions ; but he is not likely to! 
form just conceptions of the virtues of | 
those he describes ; he is not likely to | 
take elevated and wide views of baman| 
nature. If he does not blend in himself 
the infirmities of all, whom be observes 
with the view to detect the ridiculous in 
their manner, it can hardly be anticipa- 
ted, that he should not tarnish and de- 
grade that ideal model of human nature, 
which every being sets up asa standard 





in his own mind, and which is a latent 
excitement to his efforts after excellence. 
In this point of view the talent we have 
mentioned is dangerous, if it is not guard 





moral judgments, neither looking before 





ed by some happy counter influence ; but 


| 


I in behalf of virtue, to show that vice 
qualities to their insignificant peculiari- || disturbs a man’s peace, and abridges his 


pleasures; but it appeals to a better 
principle in the human heart, to show 
that the vice to be avoided injures others 
besides him who practises it; that the 
contrary virtue not only augments his 
happiness, but that it forms the happi- 
ness of others. ‘To want this sweet vir- 
tue of charity, to act under an opposite 
impulse, is to rob an intelligent and sus- 
ceptible béing of his most, valuable right 
and possession—the esteem of his fel- 
low man ; it is to heap upon his head the 
mest grievous calamity—the sense of 
injustice and disgrace ; it is to defraud 
him of the fruits of his virtues by con- 
cealing or denying them ; it is to limit 
the exertion of his powers, by removing 
the motive which the hope of appraba- 
tion inspires. 

Let us not satisfy our consciences that 





we are virtuous enough when we de- 
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spise and reproach what we believe to be 
despicable ; let us not think this indirect 
perverted homage to virtue is her rea- 
sonable service; but let us look upon, 
and love, and applaud her, as she shows 
herself in her highest and her Jowest 
displays ; as she appears in that love 
which shines upon the just and the un- 
just—as she smiles in him who delighteth 
to forgive—as she is manifested in those 
sublime intelligences who rejoice in the 
amendment of human hearts—as she 
breathes in the aspirations of those who 
aim at perfection—as she beams dimly 
through the struggles of obscure merit— 
and as she attracts us in the innocence of 
dawning reason and affection. Let us 
call her forth where she is hidden, and 
exalt her when she is found ; let us not 
quench her flame where it may be en- 
kindled, nor shake the slenderest prop 
on which she leans. 


-# We remember an admirable German 
“writer, who could not look upon the head 


of Jove, the ‘‘ father of gods and men,” 
as he was represented in a fine bust at 
Rome, without feeling himself a better 
man. He could not look upon the ex- 
pression of power, of love, and divine 
intelligence, without feeling himself ele- 
vated above sordid earth-born .vulgar 
things. Nor can we fix our regards upon 
the good gifts of our species, without feel- 
ing their beauty, and without partaking 
of them; without aiming to purify and 
exalt them ; and without enjoying them 
as rich and abundant blessings from the 
inexhaustible treasury of infinite love. 
We would not inspire false hopes and 
false confidence in human virtue ; we 
would not extinguish the discriminating 
faculty, nor confound right and wrong ; 
but we would apply the discoveries and 
inferences of the moral sense chiefly to 
the correction and improvement of our 
own hearts and lives, and rely upon the 
influence of our sentiments and our ex- 
ample to guide those whose judgment and 
actions are particularly intrasted to our 
direction, without aiming at a wider pro- 
vince of scrutiny, correction, and repro- 
bation. We would never reveal what 
cannot be exposed with any good p 
pose, nor fails: preveat, if possible, "the 
extreme consequence of a fault already 
committed. We would weigh the whole 
merii of an offender, always regarding the 


- circumstances in which he may have been 














placed, and would always consider the 
prevailing character of his life, as well as 
the occasional deviation; we would al- 
ways forbear to decide upon partial evi- 
dence, or to repeat to others what might 
extend a prejudice, or propagate a lie. 
COMMON SENSE. 
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ON JUDGMENT. 


(< —— celestial wisdom calms the mind, 
And makes the happiness she does not find.” 
JonHNson. 


Judgment is the most important faculty 
of the mind. It is the controlling power 
of intellect which enables mankind to 
conduct themselves with propriety in all 
the various relations of life ; and to judge 
correctly, not only of all the human ac- 
tions, but of the causes whence they have 
originated. Without judgment, neither 
abilities nor information can be displayed 
with effect. Judgment is not necessarily 
united with talents; and numerous are 
the instances where the reverse obtains. 
But talents, however splendid, struggle 
against considerable disadvantages, when 
not accompanied by sound judgment, 
which rightly estimates their powers, and 
successfully directs their application. A 
a: possessed of judgment, acts, on 
every occasion, with a felicity which ap- 
pears to be the result of intuition, and 
decides on matters of moment with an 
accuracy and promptitude surprising to 
those who never think. Judgment sees 
things as they really are ; strips them of 
the artifice, delusion, or falsehood with 
which they may be invested, and assigns 
to every action iis right motive and due 
praise. The speciousness of designing 
men, the sycophancy of interested flat- 
terers, the affected kindness and friend- 
ship of worthless hypocrites, and the 
mock humanity of barbarous and con- 
tracted hearts, never yet deceived minds 
under the dominion of unerring judgment. 
Judgment, or the want of it, not only 










nd will frequently be 
Ftitle page of a book, 
fadual, or the manage- 
ment of a family; et not these be de- 
nominated trifles. Nothing is trifling 
which appertains to human conduct, or 
which adds to, or derogates from, its dig- 


conspicuous in 
the dress of an iff 


a 


nity ; and every circumstance becomes 
important, which tends to render either 
man or woman an object of ridicule or of 
respect. Who has not seen an author 
smiled at for the empty titles which he 
has affixed to his name ? -Who has not 
known a man pitied for the ludicrous ip. 
consistency of his dress ?—and who has 
not beheld a worthy woman ridiculed jp 
her own house by pretended friends ' 
who enjoyed her hospitality? We need 
only examine into society to discover 
abundant instances of want of judgment, 
and from which mortification, unhappi- 
ness, misery, and disgrace, have certain- 
ly resulted. But let us view these truths 
with closer eyes, that they may carry 
conviction with them. A young woman 
gifted with a handsome face, aspires to 
imitate her betters, and out of the wages 
of labour, purchases the trappings of 
future shame. She exhibits herself in 
the dress of a lady; but has she the 
mind and manners of one ? Her equals 
deride her, her superiors compassionate 
her, but does the mischief stop here ? 
She cannot gain esteem, since she is be- 
yond her sphere ; she cannot be thought 
respectable, because her behaviour is 
absurd, and she falls the prey of a prac- 
tised.seducer, and adds to vice one vic: 
tim more. We forbear to expatiate on 
the happiness -she has lost, the respecta- 
bility she has forfeited, the pain she may 
have inflicted on her parents. All these 
evils arose from want of judgment. Judg- 
ment would have prevented her first 
error—that error from which every one 
springs ; it would have taught her, that 
since she could not be genteel, she ought 
not to be ridiculous; since she could 
not be fashionable, she should scorn to 
be vicious. Look at the thoughtless 
females who infest this city—see the un- 
happy figures which appear in public 
situations not to receive applause, but to 
expose themselves to bitter scorn; not 
to be admired for ingenuous modesty, 
hut to be despised for persevering im- 
pudence ; observe the numerous women 
who have spent a husband's fortune, 
blasted his peace, and damned his name ; 
and in the want of judgment behold the 
unfortunate rock on which they all have 
foundered. What is it but want of judg- 
ment, which leads men and women to 
commit themselves m numberless ways, 
} whether in writing, speaking, or con; 














‘to be the most likely modes of imparting 
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duct ; which causes them to betray foi- 
bles and vanities that even partiality and 
friendship can ill excuse ; which induces 
them to enter into follies, or to engage 
in extravagances, neither becoming their 
fortune, station; nor manners. Judg- 
ment would tell them, that to write with- 
out elegance or talent, to speak without 
liberality or sense, or to act weakly or 
imprudently, is always disgraceful ; and 
that vanity, folly, and extravagance, are 
ever contemptible, whether they attach 
themselves to a cottage, or emanate from 
athrone. What is it but want of judg- 
ment which leads a young and pretty 
female to encourage various admirers ? 
She cannot be more than pretty—she 
cannot be more than fascinating ; why 
should she be less? Since she cannot 
marry more than one man, why should 
she endanger innocence and reputation 
by a swarm of danglers which never yet 
did a woman honour? Judgment would 
dissipate the cloud from her mind and | 
irradiate it with light. Then, and not 
till then, would she know, that to be ad- 
mired is not to be respected ; that wide is 


the difference between adulation and) 


truth ; and that to be followed by num- 
bers, oftener tends to celibacy than to 
marriage, since men are not anxious for 
a heart in which every coxcomb has a 
place. What is it but want of judgment 
which leads a father to boast of a son’s 


ly diminished ; for, like vice or virtue, 
it is only a relative term, and notwith- 
standing it intimately blends with mun- 
dane affairs, this is less attributable to the 
nature of things than to extrinsic circum- 
stances. It does not seem exceedingly 
difficult for individuals to act, in every 
instance, with correctness and purity ; nor 
would it be so, were it not that their 
minds have commonly a wrong bias ; that 
they view matters through a false medium, 
and are too proud to be instructed, and 
too obstinate to be convinced. The mind 
which loves truth, will attend to its dic- 
tates, and be expanded by its admoni- | 
tions ; conscious that all are prone to er- 
ror, it will adopt with pleasure, and pur- 
sue with alacrity, the suggestions of ex- 
perience and judgment ; and surely the | 
mind must be strangely constituted, which | 
has only its own rule of right ; which 
measures every thing by its own little 
‘standard, and which imagines that it is_ 
alone the depository of all which is valu- | 
able. 





Vester, R.A. 
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August 18, 1819. 
To ADELINE, 
I read, in last week’s paper, 





extravagance, a mother to be proud of a 
daughter’s folly, or a sister to disregard | 
a brother’s shame ? But it must be ac- | 
knowledged, that it is easier far to cite 
proofs of want of judgment, than to point 
out how that judgment may be acquired. 
Observation, study, and reflection, appear 





judgment to minds eager for its attain-| 
ment. Observation, properly directed, 
will of itself do much ; for it makes us | 
acquainted with the conduct of those 
who are distinguished for sense and pro- 


priety, and by imitating them, whenever | 


opportunities offer, an advance is made 
toward improvement, which study and 
reflection cannot fail to extend. Un- 
doubtedly it is the lot of humanity to err, 
and he-that would seek to banish error 
altogether from the world, would be as 
mad as the philosophers who fancied that 
all the ships sailing down the Hellespont 
were theirown. But, though error can- 


modern vampire. The description was cer- 
tainly sufficient to excite contempt of such 
a character ; a character which is, alas! | 
too common ; but it appears to me that the | 





have not courage to treat him with the 
contempt he merits. I hinted that evils, 
beside the bitter feelings of disappointed 
love, may be caused by the pernicious 
character described in the sketch before 
alluded to. We will suppose, for exam- 
ple, such a person has frequent opportu 

nities of conversing with a female, whose 
greatest fault is, that she has not pene 

tration to discover the art of him whose 
pleasing manners and studied attentions 
jase: won her regard; her affections 
jare engaged before she perceives that he 
is only seeking his own amusement, or, 
| 





more properly speaking, that he is pur- 
suing his occupation, of gaining hearts 
merely for the glory of the conquest. 
aesaie this conviction has forced itself 
upon her mind, she perceives him direct 


| ing his artillery of smiles and sighs against ~ 


| the heart of a beloved friend ; she per- 
| ceives with consternation that he pursues 
| the same mode of conduct be had adopted 
‘toward herself; she beholds that friend 
\likely to become a victim to the same 


| delusion which destroyed Ler own peace. 
| Delicacy (false delicacy, perhaps,) pre- 
| vents her speaking openly upon the sub- 
ject ; yet ber manners insensibly acquire 


a reserve toward the friend before so 
i dear; who,im her turn, is doomed to see 


a | herself neglected, or, what is worse, to 
sketch of the character of a male coquette, | learn that they are both in turn the ob- 
or, as the writer very aptly terms it, of the | jects of his empty professions. 


Misfor- 


| tune, inmost instances, more closely knits 
| the bonds of affection ; 


but | am doubt- 
| fal if in such a case it is not rather the 
cause of distrust, and certain unpleasant 


writer has touched it with too tender a | feelings totally inimical to that entire con- 
hand, as if fearful (while pointing out the | fidence which is the only cement of 
mischief ) of placing a fellow being in too | |friendship. But | will carry the suppo- 
detestable a point of view. The indig- | sition no farther, for the ‘‘ Modern Vam- 
nation I have ever felt toward these tor- i pire, ” when once known. must ever be 
turers of hearts, forbids me to be lenient. | 
The mischief occasioned by such a cha- | 
racter may——nay, undoubtedly does, ex- | 
tend farther than the disappointment of | 
two or three amiable females ; though | 
certainly all must acknowledge that it is) !f you have lost your love, and think 
the height of barbarity to trifle with the | ‘there js not such another in the world, 
heart’stenderest affections. The wretch |) | consider that there are as good fish i in the 
whe can act thus, must be lost to every || 5°* # ver Were taken out of it. 
principle of virtue and honour, and inca- 
pable of appreciating the charms of a 
sincere attachment. Yet this very be- 
ing is tolerated, nay, caressed in society ; 
and too frequently it happens, that those 





H 
‘an object of indignation as well as of fear. 


HARRIET. 


ner ee a ne ce ce cc a a 





A beau is like a cinnamon tree, whose 
bark is of more value than the trunk. 


A mild tempered woman is the balsam 
that heals all human sorrows ; but a per- 








not be wholly removed, it may be great- 








who have suffered most by his conduct, || verse woman is a perpetual blister. 





ee ar >. bour, and do all thy work.” 
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Extract from the “ Brief, Remarker”—-a Wriler in 
the Connecticut Courant. 


* Among the vain sons and daughters 
of men, there are those who despise la- 
bour, even thongh their circumstances 
sorely need it; as if the point of honour 
lay in being useless, improvident, and 
helpless. This is Folly’s pride. Who- 
so despiseth labour, despiseth ar ordi- 
nance of heaven. Not only is labour 
made necessary by the law of our gene- 
ral nature, but it is enjoined by a positive 
law from above—‘: Six days shalt thou la- 
So far from 
being despised, it will always be held in 
hondur by the wise and good. To ho- 
nour useful labour—to encourage the in- 
dustrious—to bring up children to early 
habits of industry and frugality, and, on 
the other hand, to discountenance and 
hold in reproach, a life of sloth, impro- 
vidence, or dissipation, are indispensables, 
that ought to be engrained in the public 
mind. They are truly republican senti- 
ments and habits; and, as far as they 
prevail and become fashionable, so far will 
there be order and thrift in any free re- 
public, and especially in this free coun- 
try, where there is such an unbounded 
scope for industry. 


—_— 


*« Honest industry,” says a sentimental 
writer, ‘‘is sadly out of fashion. Our 
dashing men of spirit hate slow, creep- 
ing ways of acquiring property. They 


must strike some capital stroke—set for- 


tune, integrity, happiness, every valua- 
ble consideration upon that chance, and 
either become great people, or, in their 
own language, nothing. This spirit of 
rash adventure is one of the features of 
the times, and is derived from that fatal 
system which despises the bounds of 
propriety, and laughs at the dictates of 
rectitude.” 
= 

William Bilderdyck, admired as the 
first poet that modern Holland has pro- 
duced, and not less distinguished by the 
other brilliant qualities of his mirid, did 
not in his youth show any happy disposi- 
tion for study. In 1776, his father, with 
a newspaper in his hand, came to stimu- 
late him, by showing him the advertise- 
ment of a prize offered by the society 
of Leyden, and decreed the author of a 
piece of poetry, signed with these words : 
—‘‘ An author eighteen years old.” “* You 


‘* 


wag 
ey 








ought to blush, idler,” said old Bilder- 


dyck to his son, ‘ here is a boy who is 
only your age, and, though so young, 1s 
the pride and happiness of his parents ; 
and you-—,” ** It is myself,” answer- 
ed young William, throwing himself into 
his father’s arms. 

—_ 

There is a monument at Berne, erect- 
ed to the memory of a most beautiful 
woman who died in childbed. The lady 
is represented at the moment of resur- 
rection: akind of grave is sunk sufficient 
to contain a statue—in it is placed a large 
stone, unequally split, or broken, and so 
contrived, that the young wife appears 
rising from her coffin, just awoke from 
the sleep of death, holding her child in 
one hand, and pushing away the stone 
with the other. The dignity of the 
figure, her innocence, and the pure ce- 
lestial joy which shines in her counte- 
nance, combine to give the whole a most 
pleasing and sublime expression. The 


|| epitaph is worthy of the tomb ; the lady 
is supposed to speak—* I hear the trum- | 


pet! it penetrates to the depth of the 
tombs ! awake, child of anguish, the Sa- 
viour of the world calls us ! the empire 
of death is ended, and an immortal palm 
will crown innocence and virtue. Be- 
hold me, Lord, with the infant thou 
gavest me !” 
— 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Was tost—A Friend—he disappeared 
immediately after asking a favour of him. 
Any person giving information where he 
may be speedily regained, will be grate- 
fully recompensed ; if he speedily re- 
turns, no questions will be asked ; and if 
offered for sale, it is desired he may be 
stopped, and notice given to 

SARAH DESPAIR. 

Was rounp—A Heart—bloated on the 
one side with vanity, and mortified on the 
other with pride ; the maker’s name ef- 
faced; the owner may have it again, it 
being useless to any but herself, without 
proving property, or answering any ex- 
pense, by applying to 
ANDREW INTEGRITY. 
— 


Olyhpia, the mother of Alexander, 
said ofa young man in the court of Mace- 
don, who had married a beautiful woman, 
but of doubtful character, that he had in- 


deed consulted his eyes, but not his ears. 





a 
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ANECDOTES. 


| , 
| A finished coquecte, ata ball, asked 4 


gentleman near her, whilst she adjusted 
| ° 
| her tucker, whether he could flirt a fan 
which she held im her hand? « No. 
/madam,”’ answered he, proceeding to 
use it, * but I can fan a flirt.”’ 

—_— 


A physician observed to a clock-maker, 
whose work needed mending, that if he 
was to make such errors in practice, it 
would be attended with the loss of all his 
patients. ‘The man dryly replied, * good 
doctor, the sun discovers my faults, the 
earth bides yours.” 


A fashionable young lady asked a young 
gentleman, which he thought the prettiest 
flowers, roses or tulips? he replied, 
** your ladyship’s two lips before ull the 
roses in the world ” 





Country wit. 


** | think,” said a facetious farmer. 
** that I should make a Parliament man. 
[ am frequently using their sort of lan- 
guage. ‘I’other day I received two bills 
from two of my creditors, accompanied 
with requests for immediate payment. 
One of the bills I ordered to be laid on 
the table, and the other to be read that 
day six months.”’ 


A small Mistake. 





“ This way, this way, sir, she lives at 
the head of the yard,” said a boy toa 
dirty beau, who was sauntering along © 
with a half dozen dirty cravats tied round 
his neck and chin ; actually supposing, 
that being ashamed to carry a bundle, the 
poor beau had taken this method of con- 
veying his clothes to the washerwoman. 





A schoolmaster, belonging to a small 
village in France, was deputed to com- 
pliment Louis XIV. as he passed through. 
A nobleman, who knew the place to be 
celebrated for an annual fair of asses, 
asked him, in the middle of his speech, 
‘“how they sold last year.”—‘* My 
Lord,” says the pedagogue, ‘ those of 
your colour and size, fetched little or ~ 





nothing ;”” and finished Mis harangue amid 
the applause of thousands. 
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POETRY. 
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TO ANNA. 


While treading life’s unjoyous round, 
Where constant dangers hidden lie, 
Should my poor heart receive a wound, 
And tears of sorrow fill my eye, 
O, ever valued maiden—say, 
Would’st thou not pluck the thorn away ? 


If, while my hopes were warm and bright, 
And love beguil’d my youthful heart, 
Some adverse cause those hopes should blight, 
With disappointment’s cruel dart, 
Then, gentle maiden—kindly say, 
Would’st thou not pluck the thorn away ? 


Should Envy’s ruthless clamour rise, 
With foul reproaches on my name, 
And Slander’s most malignant lies, 
Heap on me undeserved blame, 
O, would’st thou not, dear maiden—say, 
Pluck the inhuman thorn away ? 


And when with painful care oppress’d, 
My bosom throbs with languid grief, 
If to thy sympathetic breast, 
I fly to find a sweet relief, 
Dear, generous, lovely maiden—say, 
Wilt thou not pluck the thorn away ? 


If ever human heart was torn, 
By Malice’s foul and dark design— 
If ever human heart has borne 2 
Inhuman wrongs—that heart is mine ; 
O, then, most lovely maiden—say, 
Wilt thou not pluck the thorn away ? 


SORROW’S CHILD. 
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TO ELIZA’S MINIATURE. 


Thou art so like ! but where’s the smile 
That dimples on Eliza’s cheek ; 

Whose softness doth each care beguile, 
And makes the silent bashful speak ? 


Thou art so like! but where’s the grace 
Recumbent on that lovely form ; 
The mind reflected in the face, 
This surface these cannot adorn ? 


Thou art so like ! but where's the eye, 
Which, floating in cerulean blue, 

Darting its thrilling fires, might vie 
With the pure ether’s beauteous hue ? 


Thou art so like ! but where’s the lip, 
Whose pouting fragrance doth disclose ! 

The sweetness of (ah who'd not sip 

_ The nectar of) the ripen’d rose ? 


* Thou art so like! but where’s the breast 


On which my head so oft has lain ; 
Where I might sink me down to rest, 
And dying,.wake to life again. 


oe 
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When oppress’d with the cares of the world, 
Diseas'd both in body and mind, 
In the vortex of troubles when hurl’d, 
What hope—what relief can we find ? 


When dangers before us arise, 
When poverty calls us his own, 
When friends will no longer advise, 
And forget that we ever were known— 


When our pilgrimage draws to a close, 
And the tyrant lays claim to our breath— 
Tis religion can soften our woes, 
Can assuage e’en the terrors of death ! 
THEODORE. 
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SEASONS. 


When Delia's first enticing charms, 
Invited Strephon to her arms, 

She was a charming thing : 
He saw her beauty, own'd her wit, 
And, as a simile most fit, 

He call’d the period Spring. 


The fleeting moments pass’d away, 
And show’d, in bright meridian day, 
That woman’s state became her ; 
The joyful mother and the wife 
Diffus’d around her all the life, 

As well as bliss, of Summer. 


Advancing still in life’s career, 
The nymphs to Delia lent an ear, 
And what she'd learnt she taught ‘em ; 
She, matron-like,‘advis'd around, 
Till ev'ry listning virgin found, 
The choisest fruits of Autumn. 


Tho’ Delia's face is faded quite, 
Yet honour can't adjudge it right, 
Of mental charms to stint her ; 
For she who Summer so employs, 
Will taste the Autumn’s solid joys, 
And melt the frost of Winter. 
EDMUND. 
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TO ELIZA. 


Say, sweetest maid—when beauty’s loveliness 
Strikes on the eye and sinks upon the heart, 

Swells not the bosom with a dear distress, 
And wish we not that feeling to impart ? 


Cold is the eye that looks on beauty’s smiles, 
Ana does not feel the pieasing thrill of love ! 
And when the fair enchantress spreads her wiles, 

Cold is the bosom that forbears to move ! 


Not mine the heart that hesitates to swell— 
Not mine the eye that marks not beauty’s ray! 
Ah, no!—Thy own dear influence shows too 
well, . 
How easily my heart is lead astray. 
THE FEELING HEART. 
Bethlehem, Pen. May 27th, 1819, 





And seal it with a kiss ; 
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TO MARY. 


O, thou wert all to me—Mary, 
When honest love was thine ; 
And thou didst seem to be—Mary, 
All I would have thee—mine. 





When thou didst pledge thy love—Mary, 
All T would wish to prove—Mary, 
Was mine, of human bliss. 


(Alas! perfidious youth !) 
My loss I cannot mourn—Mary, 
But mourn thy loss of truth. 


| 
| But now thou art forsworn—Mary, 
| 


Tears shall not wet my eye—Mary 
To find thy love untrue ; 

I scorn to breathe a sigh—Mary, 
For one so false as you. 


Then go, falsehearted ! go—Mary, 
Since love nor truth are thine ; 
To gain me all below—Mary, 
I would not call thee mine. 


Yet, may you never find—Mary, 
While you life’s path pursue, 
One, like yourself, unkind—Mary, 

Nor, like yourself, untrue. 


For know, dissembler, know—Mary, 
Though thou art false to me, 

Pure Friendship’s warmest glow—Mary. 
Still anxious burns for thee. 


Long may thy joys remain—Mary, 
And may those joys be dear, 

But when thou lovest again—Mary, 
O, may’st thou love sincere. 





| 
| 





THE BLEEDING HEART 
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| Oh, praise me no more ! for tho’ flattery is sweet, 


When we can’t the sweet poison discover ; 


Yet, when ‘tis so plain, that perforce we must see't, 
| I think it high time it was over. 


| 
' It is said that our sex are delighted with praise, 


Nor are scribblers averse to it either ; 
| For there ne'er was a poet who lov’d not his lays, 
In fact, nor a poetess neither. 


But the praise which alone my ambition can 
move, 
And flowers in my pathway can seatter, 
Must proceed from the lips of the friends that I 
love, 
And who love'me too truly to flatter. . 
HARRIET. 


A GOOD EXCUSE. 


I heard a Judge his tipstaff call, 
And say, “ Sir, I desire 

You go forthwith and search the hall, 
And send me in the cryer.” 


* And search, my lord, in vain I may,” 
The tipstaff gravely said, 
“«“ The cryer cannot ery-to-day, 








Because his wife is dead!” 
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MAN AND WOMAN, 


Man is the rugged, lofty pine, 

That frowns on many a wave-beat shore, 
Woman’s the slender, graceful vine, 
Whose curling tendrils round it twine, 

And deck its rough bark sweetly o'er. 


Man is the rock, whose towering crest, 
Nod’s o’er the mountain’s barren side ; 
Woman's the soft and mossy vest, 
That loves to clasp its sterile breast, 
And wreath its brow in verdant pride. 


Man is the cloud of coming storm, 
Dark as the raven’s murky plume, 
Save where the sun-beam, light and warm, 
Of woman's soul and woman’s form, 
Gleams brightly o’er the gathering gloom. 


¥es, lovely sex ! to you ‘tis given, 
To rule our hearts with angel sway, 

Blend with each wo a blissful leav'n, 

into an embryo heav’n, 
Ags sweetly smile our cares away. 





a NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1819. 





LADIES’ ADVERTISER. 


We are sorry to inform our fair patrons, that 
the experiment of issuing an Advertising Sheet 
has totally failed, and must, consequently, be 
abandoned ; the +s essed stew abapeed 
exceeded the receipts for advertisements. In 


order to accommodate our friends, however, we 


are willing to write editorial paragraphs, (as they | 
are technically termed,) which will, perhaps, | 


prove of more real benefit to them than would 
the same ideas clothed in the dull garb of adver- 
tisements. For example— 

“ Qur fair readers will do well to bear in mind, 
that Habits and Pelisses, of the first style and 
fashion, and prnamented with Braid, in the most 
elegant manner, are made by M. Jerrreys, No. 
36 Vandewater-street.” : 


2 HO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Music, by Eustace, is approved. 


The correspondent who dropped into our let- 


ter-box, a few lines commencing thus— 
a 
“ Say, what is life, thou son of pleasure ?” 


forge to add bis signature, anj we do not recol- 


handwriting. His favogr, however, is 
ot r insertion. 


The beautiful effusion of our fair correspondent 
Agnes, shall be set, like a diamond, to sparkle in 
a column of our next number. 


Pprecr enone Sunset, are both received, 
and are evidently the productions of 
an unfledged muse, they afford promising indica- 
tions of future genius. But their great length is 
one. strong objection to their publication, and 
their style is not of that sparkling, brilliant cast, 
which distinguishes such poetry as the fair readers 
of the Cabinct are entitled to expect. A song, 


ode, or melody, mngs possess uncommon excel- 
lence to excuse its extension beyond sixteen or 
twenty lines. “ Brevity is the soul of wit,” and 
we hope our correspondents will take the hint. 

Cora must excuse us, we cannot insert acrostics. 

We have much better poetry on hand than that 
of William, Nevitus, or 4 Friend. 

We shall not decide upon the favour of Tyro, 
until we hear from him again. 

Sidonia’s favours shall be attended to. 


LITERARY. 





We have seen proposals for publishing by sub- 
| scription, a volume of Poems, written by ALEx- 
| ANDER M‘Donatp Ciarke, (a young man, said 
| to be yet in his teens,) to contain about 300 pages, 
_and to be embellished with a portrait of the an- 
thor, who promises to return the subscription 
price to any one who, on perusal, is not pleased 
: with his poetry. 


assension, at Paris, on the evening of the 6th of 

July last, amidst the concern of thousands of | 
| anxious spectators, the wind being very high. 
/On the lights being extinguished, the fire-works 
| | exploded, and the balloon appeared as a dark 

| eloud for an instant, and it took fire, as is suppo- 
| sed, by aspark. Madame B. was precipitated to 
‘the earth with the utmost velocity. She fell in 
| a small street near Rue Mont Blanc ; when taken 
|up she was not quite dead, but literally dashed to 
pieces. She survived but a few minutes. 


Emulation Premiums.—There is nothing better 
calculated te excite emulation in laudable pur- 





i | Suits, than prize medals and premiums, especially 


if bestowed by the ladies; for the merest trifle 
‘from their fair hands is esteemed of immense 
value by the receiver. The y: ladies of Mont- 
, gomery county have lately offered a gold mount- 
ed hair watch-chain, as a premium for the best 


ladies were to unite,and offer a similar reward for 
the best ode er poem on some given subject ? Our 
young poets would want no higher inspiration. 
Hundreds of idle pens would be instantly em- 
ployed. Thus, might the dormant talents of our 
countrymen be drawn forth, and the interests of 
literature advanced. Let them try the experi- 
ment. 


ERRATA. 


We owe an apology to our readers generally, 
and toa valuable correspondent in particular, for 
permitting a beautiful stanza to be ruined in the 


||| hurry of putting our last number to press. The 


only atonement we can make, is to reprint the 
stanza correctly, and mark the mutilated line. 


Behold yonder glimmering star, 

A gem from the fingers of morn ! 
Dropp’d bright in the ocean afar, 

To spar-cover'’d caverns ‘tis borne ; 
Now night draws his pall from the world, 

The vapour-banks melt into air ; 





re! 





The east’s purpled robes are unfurl’d, sie we 
| Day, day in his splendor is there / ee : 


——— 








Madame Blanchard made her last aeronautic | 


| 


essay on agriculture. What if some of our city | 
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WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHs. 


The City Inspector reports the deaths of 06 
persons during the week, ending on Saturd ay, the 
28th inst—Of whom 40 were of the age of 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2 2,2 
2and 5, 6; 5 and 10, 2; land 20, 3; 
30, 3; 30 and 40, 8; 40 and 50, 3; 50 and 
60, 2; 60 and 70, 3: 70 and 80, 3; 80 and 
90, 2. Diseases: cancer 1, cholera morbis 2, 
consumption 14, convulsions 4, diarrhoea 2, drop- 
sy in the head 6, drowned 3, dyse ntery 16, searlet 
fever 1, typhus fever 3, infantile flux 20, inilam- 
mation of the bowels 2, insanity 1, intemperance 
1, marasmus 2, old age 3, sore throat J, 


20 os 


sprue |, 


| still born 1, tabse mesenterica 5, unknown 4, 


whooping cough 4—Men 10, Women 17, 
37, Girls 32. 
GEORGE CUMING, City Inspectov. 
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MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Seth 
Crowe, Mr. Isauc Bluxmore, late of Liverpool, 
(Eng.) to Miss D'Camp, youngest daughter of 
John D’Camp, Esq. of this city. 

On Monday evening, the 16th ult. by the Rey. 
T. C. Brownell, Joshua Pell, Jun. Esq. to Miss 
Eliza E. M‘Clelan, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening the 19th ult, by the Rev 
Mr. Lyons, Mr. William Darby, to Miss Eliza 
Schultz, both of this city. 

On Thursday morning, the 26th ult. at St 
John’s Church, by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart, 
Pierre Courtlandt Van Wyck, Esq. to Miss Alice 
Young, daughter of the late William Young, of 
this @ty. 

On Thursday evening, the 26th ult. by the Rev 
Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. John Price, to Miss Eliza Mount. 

On Friday evening, the 27th ult. by the Rev. 
Mr. M‘Clay, Mr. Frederick Platt, to Miss Maria 
Lawrence, daughter of Joseph Lawrence, all of 
this city. 

At Canandaigua, Mr. John Wadsworth, to Miss 
Nancy Parker. 

In Phelps, (N. Y.) Major Joseph Hall, to Miss 
Joanna Swift Northam. 

At Patterson, (N. J.) George Washington Kent, 
of Boston, to Miss Ann Rutan, of the former 
place. 

At Squam, (N.J.) by the Rev. Mr. Sandford, 
Mr. William H. Lorton, of New-York, to Miss 
Eleanor Welsh, of the former place. 

At Cleveland, (Ohio,) on the 5th ult. by Hor- 
race Perry, Esq. Irad Kelly, Esq. Post-master, to 
Miss Harriet Pease, all of that place. 


———_————— 
DIED, 
On the 25th ult. Mr. Henry Carney, aged 68. 
On the 25th ult. at Jamaica, (L 1.) Philip Me- 


lancthon Whelpley, son of the Rev. P. M. Whelp- 
ley, of New-York, aged 11 months. , 


On the 26th ult. of a lingering illness, Mrs. Ca- | 


tharine Rowley, in the 72d year of her age. 

At Newtown, (Con.) on the 2d ult. Mr. John 
Lott, formerly merchant of this city. 
At the Havanna, on the Ist of July last, of the 
ling fever, Lewis Augustus M. de Sprangh, 
illness of five days. 
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